2.6o                              STRESEMANN

embarrassed, he confessed. But Bernhard had the same
sense of humour as his lord and master and viewed this
idyll of the post with almost fatherly affection. Gradu-
ally, however, as the shadows of failure and the
shadows of disease fell upon Stresemann's life, a
gloomy seriousness crept into the light-hearted tone of
the letters. His airy fancies were rudely shaken by the
world events that now began to march across his pages.
Suddenly the recipient realised who her correspondent
was. The incognito collapsed; and when the jest was
over the interchange of letters ceased also.

It was, however, this time of masquerade that
suggested to him the notion of writing his memoirs
in die person of his own secretary, and describing
events from the point of view of an outside observer,
so as to be able to stand aside from the subject of his
narrative. He secretly entertained himself with this
idea, which gave him a positively boyish delight, and
awaited the time when he should have the leisure to
carry it out. But the boy within the man, who
survived so vivaciously in Stresemann, was to be
granted only a few more brief hours of sunlight.

The great tragedy of disillusion was already waiting
at the door.